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“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we 
cs must be texed still more heavily for the Punisnmenrt ot it. The expense of one 


convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.’'— Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons. 
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Gnitey-States Prison Association 





THe objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 
II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T.C. Upnam, Brunswick. | South Carolina.— Prof. Liznea. 
New Hampshire. ons Rev. B. M. TiLuor- Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 


son, Manchester. | Florida. — Rey. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
Vermont. — Hiram Har.ow, Warden of rollton. 

State Prison, Winsor. _ Alabama,— Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spzar, Boston, Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuarton. 

Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ | Louisiana. — Rey. THEopore CLAPP, 
Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- | New Orleans. 


LAND, Providence. 
Connecticut. — Hon. Pamir Ruiptey, 
Hartford. 
New York. — Amos Pitssvry, Albany. 
New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 
bethtown. Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sressins, Utica. 
Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketuy, Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuaruin, Deed’s 


Texas. — Hon. Sam. Houston. 
Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee. — ANDREW JOHNSON,Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 


Philadelphia. | Creek. 
Delaware.— Hon. Atrrep P. Rozinson, Illinois, — Rev. J. P. AvERitu. 
Georgetown. | Missouri. — Rey. T. Ansorr. 
Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- | Jowa.—Rey. H. 8. Marsue. 
timore. | Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
Virginia. —Joszpu Jounson, Governor, | State Prison, Waupun. 
Richmond. | California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
North Carolina, — Rey. Horg Bain, | Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas Pur- 
Goldsboro’. | RINGTON. 


Cuartes Spzar, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 

PLease allow Rev. CuaRrves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficaey of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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FREMONT 'S PARDON OF DON PICO. 


‘** Overcome with emotion, he flung himself upon the floor before Col. Fremont, clasped his 
knees convulsively, swore eternal fidelity to him and his, and begged the privilege of fighting 
and dying for him.”’ 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


~ 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 





JOHN HARRINGTON. 


Joun Harrineton, an English poet, flourished about the 


_ middle of the sixteenth century. He was allied, by mar- 


riage, to the royal family, and was a favorite with Queen 
Elizabeth. He was imprisoned in the Tower, by Queen Mary, 
for holding correspondence with Princess Elizabeth. It is 
said he was confined with his wife eleven months for carry- 
ing a letter to the princess. After the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne, he was rewarded with marks of peculiar favor, 
with reference more especially to his son, Sir John Harring- 
ton, who became distinguished for his literary attainments. 
He died in 1612. 

The Harringtons were remarkable for their lineage, as 
well as literary and official distinctions. One of them 
(James Harrington) seems to have caused much trouble to 
the royal family, inasmuch as he dared to question, the © 
divine right of kings. This will appear from the following 
letter, written by a bigoted ppponent to James Harrington, 
soon after the publication of his “Oceana.” It is entitled, 
‘A Suap on THe Snout or THe Repustican Swine Taat 
ROOTETH uP Monarcuy.’ [See a curious work, entitled 
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40 Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 


Nuge Antique.| The changes in our orthography will not 
detract from a just admiration of the elegy. 








‘ What,’ he asks, ‘moveth James Harrington to provoke the 
wrath of Kings? His own lineage is derived from the blood of 
the Anointed. The marriage of your ancestor with a descendant 
from Matilda, niece to William the Conqueror, is the first deriva- 
tion of royalty; another was granted lardge rewards by State acts, 
for valiantly making prisoner Henry the Sixth, in obeyance to the 
Powers that were then ruleing. The great King Henry the VIIIth 
matched his darling daughter to John Harrington, and, though a 
natural daughter, dowered her with the rich lands of Bath priory ; 
and Queen Elizabeth affected these faithful servants so much, as 
to become god-mother to their son, and made him a knyght for 
his wit and his valour. Our blessed King James did ennoble your. 
great uncle, the Lord Harrington of Exton, and entrusted to his 
care and wisdom the renowned Princess Elizabeth for tuition. 
Yourself was caressed by the blessed martyr Charles, and honoured 
with wordes, and even his princelie favours from his own hands on 
the scaffold. Why do you thus stir up the people to imagine a 
vain thing, and set themselves against the Anointed, to whom 
you claim such glorious affinity, nay, consanguinity ? Had Prince 
Henry had presage of your boldness, he would not have chosen 5 
young Lord Harrington, your cousin, to tennis withal, and write F 
Latin epistles to in Germany. The whole is to disturb the peace 2 
again, and fill the people with notions of King’s doing wrong, 
which all earthly wisdom and divine information prove they cannot 
do; for whatever is of God is pure and perfect. I could not hold 
from speaking thus much; and, if I may say more, you cannot do 
a better deed than burn the work, which will continue to sin when 
you are no more able to sin, and for ever prevent the shadow of 
mercy from approaching you: for to him that fighteth against 
Kings there can be no peace or quarter from the King of Kings. 

I am your well-adviser, but in much wrath, as the cause re- 
quireth, ‘J. Lestxy, Dep. C. 


































































Elegy, wrote in the Tower while confined with the Princess Elizabeth, 1554. 






The lyfe is longe that lothsomely dothe last ; 
The doleful days draw slowly to their date ; 
The present pange, or painful plague, scarce past, 
But some new greif, still green, doth marr our state : 
In all we find ’midst this worlds storme and stryfe, 
Sure deathe is sweete that shortythe such a lyfe. 











The pleasaunte years that some so swiftelye runne, 
The merrie daies to end so faste that fleete, 
The riot-night which day draws on so soone, 
The happie hours which more do misse than meete, 
Do all consume lyke snow kyss’d by the sunne, 
And death soon ends all that vain lyfe begunne. 














A District Attorney for Poor Criminals. 41 


Death is a porte whereby we pass to joye; 

Lyfe is a lake that drownethe all in payne; 
Death is so dear, it killeth all annoye; 

Lyfe is so lewd, that all it yields is vayne: 
For as by lyfe to bondage man was broughte, 
Even so by death all freedom too was wroughte. 





A DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR POOR CRIMINALS. 


Tere is one reform very much needed in our county. 
We see every day the necessity of providing for poor 
criminals. The Boston ‘ Herald, that has so many good 
articles on Criminal Reform, devotes a portion of the paper 
to this great and worthy object; and we cannot do better 
than to quote the article itself, as it fully expresses our 
views : — 


‘To attain this end, we have heretofore advised the appointment 
of a District Attorney for the defence of poor criminals, to be 
appointed under the authority of the Legislature, and to have a 
fixed salary from the public treasury for the defence of those who 
had neither money nor friends to aid them in procuring an able 
lawyer, when they were charged with crime. We have heretofore 
pointed out the advantages of such a legislative provision, both in 
reference to the accused, and to the saving of money in the 
administration of our present code; but it seems that the time 
has not arrived when our suggestions can be put into practice. 

‘The uniformity of sentences, which would necessarily follow the 
supervision of a State counsel for the defence of poor criminals, 
would, of itself, more than compensate for the money which would 
be needed to pay the salary of such as we propose. The State 
employs an able attorney to act against alleged offenders. If 
justice be its only aim, as it should be, why does not the State 
afford those whom it accuses a fair chance of being fully heard? 
Under the present condition of things, this cannot be. The 
wealthy prisoners, or those who have wealthy friends, will get off 
with a comparatively light punishment, through the assistance of 
able lawyers ; while the poor, who have inferior counsel, or no coun- 
sel at all, will be subjected to a much greater penalty than their 
offence really merits, or perchance be subjected to punishment 
when they are guilty of no offence whatever.’ 
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PARDONS. 


BY GEORGE E. BAKER. 


Tue Secretary of State of New York, in his Annual 
Report on “ Criminal Statistics,” devotes a portion of it to 
a review of the pardoning power and its exercise during 
the last eighty years in that State. We have prepared an 
Abstract of the more interesting pages of this valuable 
document. 


The relative frequency with which the Governors of 
New York ‘have exercised the pardoning power is as 
follows : — 


George Clinton, twenty-one years ail to 1795 and 1801 

to 1804). . . ak a oe ce ee 
John Jay, six years (1795 to 1801). i on et eee 
Morgan Lewis, three years (1804 to 1807). . . . 218 
Daniel D. Tompkins, nine years _ months (1807 to 

1817). . : Sie ve *y 3688 
John Taylor, four months (1817). © 8 223 
De Witt Clinton, eight years eight months (1817 to 1822 

and 1825 to 1828). . . ans > Se 
Joseph C. Yates, two years (1823 to 1824). te ies 
Nathaniel Pitcher, ten months (Feb. to Dec. 1828). . . 228 
Martin Van Buren, three months (Jan. to March, 1829). . 34 
Enos T. Throop, two _— nine months — 1829, to 

Dec. 1883). . . ‘ 415 
William L. Marcy, six years (1833 to 1838). pie ee Re 
William H. Seward, four years (1839 to 1842)... . . . 877 
William C. Bouck, two years (1843 to 1844). . . . . 279 
Silas Wright, two years (1845 to 1846). . . . . . . 282 
John Young, two years (1847 to 1848). . . .. . . 268 
Hamilton Fish, two years (1849 to 1850). . .... 97 
Washington Hunt, two years (1851 to 1852). . . . . 846 
Horatio Seymour, two years (1853 to 1854). . . . . 456 


Total in seventy-seven years, . . .. . . » 8,798 


The average number of pardons per annum was nearly 
as follows: — 
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Governors. Pardons. Population. 
Geo. Clinton see «© 6. é ee es ee ee «el ee eee 
 .. SCR ee ae ee | PES re 


M. Lewis . ee ae a ae a ae 
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Nore. —In 1816, Governor Tompkins pardoned 383. In 1817, Governor Clinton 
pardoned 381; in 1818, 318. 


The first State Constitution withheld the Governor from 
granting pardons, in cases of treason and murder, further 
than suspending execution of sentence until they should be 
reported to the Legislature at its next session, when the 
latter might pardon, direct execution, or grant a further 
reprieve. A reference to the indexes to the Laws, under 
the head of “ pardons,” shows that three respites and five 
pardons were granted from the punishment of murder, and 
two from that of treason, in the latter cases extending to 
restoration of person and estate to the same condition as 
before the commission of the crime. Two general acts of 
indemnity, oblivion, and pardon were passed, — one near the 
beginning of the State Government, to relieve offenders 
under an obnoxious act from its penalties; and the other in 
April, 1782, pardoning from all offences growing out of the 
Vermont controversy. To these may be added the sixty 
cases of those attainted and banished by the act of Oct. 22, 
1779, and subsequently, by several successive acts, allowed 
to return to the State. 

It may be an interesting item in the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence to observe, that the practice of 
granting conditional pardons was introduced by Governor 














44 Pardons. 


George Clinton;* that of commuting the death-penalty to 
imprisonment for life, by Governor Jay; that of restoration 
to the privileges of citizenship, by Lieutenant-Governor 
Pitcher; and that of respiting in capital offences, by Gov- 
ernor Marcy. 

The exigencies of the war of 1812 led Governor Tomp- 
kins to annex the condition of enlistment in the naval 
service to several of the pardons granted by him; and in his 
administration was begun the practice of requiring bonds 
for the good behavior of those pardoned, which bonds were ' 
generally limited to the term of the original sentence. 
This custom was continued by his successors until 18381. 

More than one thousand applications for pardon are made 
annually to the Governor of New York. 

The number of pardons granted during the last year, by 
Governor Clark, was 152; of which number, 29 were condi- 
tional to wholly abstaining from intoxicating liquor. One 
was conditioned to leave the State within ten days, and not 
return in ten years. One was conditioned to leave the 
State within ten days, never to return. ‘Three were con- 
ditioned to leave the county, never to return. One was 
conditioned to leave the city, never to return. The rest were 
unconditional. 

The number of restorations to the rights of a citizen 
granted was thirty. The number of respites for capital 
offences was nine. ‘The number of commutations was 
eighty-six, of which five were for capital offences. 

Of the different pardons granted by Governor Clark, that 
of Dr. Graham has probably attracted the most attention. 
In a letter from Governor Clark to the Governor of Louisi- 
ana, the case is thus described : — 


Robert M. Graham, a native of Kentucky, and a citizen of 
Louisiana, with his wife, and Charles Loring, a native of North 
- Carolina and a citizen of California, with his wife, were lodgers at 
a hotel in Broadway, New York, in August, 1854. The parties 
occupied contiguous rooms, but were entirely unacquainted with 
each other. Loring had in his room two canes and a six-barrelled 


* By virtue of an act sanctioning conditional pardons, passed March 12, 1794. 
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loaded Colt’s revolver ; while Graham carried, habitually, a sword- 
cane in his hand. An affray occurred between them at an early 
hour in the morning, which resulted in the death of Loring. 
Loring was unarmed during the rencountre, while his antagonist 
was in possession of his accustomed deadly weapon. 

When the inmates of the hotel awoke that morning, there was 
a dead body and a widow there. They were naturally filled with 
horror and indignation ; and, for a few days, the city, and even the 
State, were excited and alarmed, demanding speedy and vindictive 
justice. 

The Grand Jury indicted Graham for murder. His trial came 
on at an early day. He was acquitted of the charge of murder, 
and convicted of manslaughter in the second degree, and was 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in the State Prison. 

I think the verdict and the sentence were sustained by the 
evidence on the trial. But, since the sentence has gone into effect, 
new testimony has been presented to me, which, if it had been 
produced on the trial, would, in my opinion, have materially 
modified the verdict and sentence. This testimony has been 
corroborated and confirmed by circumstances which are entirely 
conclusive. 

I can, however, by no means regard the offence of the prisoner 
as morally excusable. His crime was the fruit of drunkenness; 
and society wisely enacts that drunkenness shall not excuse crime. 
Nevertheless, it would be still wiser if society would consent to 
prevent drunkenness; but certainly it cannot do this by unjust 
and vindictive punishments of the crimes which intemperance 
engenders. 

His case is a striking illustration of the effects of an unsound 
public opinion on the subject of intemperance. 

The hotels in our cities, designed for the comfort and rational 
enjoyment of travellers, are, nevertheless, ostentatiously supplied 
with temptations addressed to low and diseased appetites. Weak- 
minded people seek them for purposes of idle show and vagrant 
dissipation, and coarse and reckless ones resort to them as places 
for the exhibition of noisy and vaporing courage and vulgar 
controversy. Such persons, conscious of often being offensive to 
others, and expecting others to be therefore passionate towards 
them, arm themselves with concealed weapons, and so are always 
ready to become assassins upon any rude provocation. Brawls 
occur just in proportion as men are prepared and armed for them 
in times and places where excitable groups assemble. 

Society has hitherto seemed content with the hazards of breaches 
of the peace in places of public resort, rather than consent to an 
abridgment of the temptations to crime which unrestrained 
appetite demands. But, while refusing to prevent crime by 
removing temptations, society nevertheless vainly expects to obtain 
security by bringing to condign punishment those. who commit 
crime under the influence of intemperance. 
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46 Going Bail. 


There were eight capital convictions in the State during 
the last year, and five commutations. In almost every 
instance where a person was convicted of murder, the judge 
and jury were the most importunate in their petitions to the 
Executive for a change of the sentence from death to 
imprisonment for life. In some cases, the jury represented 
that a verdict of guilty of murder would not have been 
rendered, had .it not been deemed very probable that 
the Governor would interfere to save the criminal] from the 
gallows. 

A person convicted of a crime forfeits the rights of a 
citizen (to vote or to be a witness, &c.), and can only be 
restored to those rights by the act of the Governor, Thirty 
discharged prisoners, after a period of good behavior, have 
been so restored by Governor Clark during the past year. 





Gorne Bart. — Lawyers frequently subject persons who offer 
themselves for bail to unnecessary badgering. A case of this 
kind occurred in the Supreme-Court Chambers, New York, not 
long ago. Old Mr. Jacob Abrams, a man worth a quarter of a 
million of money, offered himself bail for a Jew fur-dealer, who 
had been arrested under the Stillwell Act. The amount of bail 
required was $4,500. 

Counsel. ‘What does your property consist of, Mr. Abrams ?’ 

Abrams. ‘Sir, I’m willing to swear that I am worth more than 
$4,500, over and above all. I think his honor the Judge will 
tell you that this is sufficient, without going into particulars.’ 

Counsel. ‘No, sir, it is not sufficient, We have aright to know 
what this property is.’ 

Abrams. ‘ Very well, sir. I’ve got your own bond and morigage 
on the house you live in, for eight thousand dollars ; and I consider 
it worth full the amount of the bail.’ 

{Much laughter, in which the counsel joined. | 

Counsel. ‘We do not wish to ask any more questions, Mr. 
Abrams. [To the Judge.] We are satisfied with the bail, your 
honor.’ 

This is a true incident. Mr. Abrams had just taken the bonds 
and mortgage from an insurance company, who wanted the cash 
for it. 


a 
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LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 


pe biikice Sear 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


e A TRAVELLER through a dusty road 

ff Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening-time, 
To breathe its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heat of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs ; 
The birds sweet music bore: 

It stood a glory in its place, — 
A blessing evermore. 
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A little spring had lost its way 
Amongst the grass and fern: 
| A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 
; He walled it in, and hung with care 
i A ladle at the brink : 
. He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again; and, lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
qu Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
. "Twas old, and yet ’twas new, — 
bi A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind ; 
And, lo! delight became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great ; 
A watch-flame on the hill, 
It shed its fragrance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 











Journeys. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall the word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart : 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


JOURNEYS. 


Guoucester, Satem.— We continue to give a record 
of our journeyings. We have been to several places. 
Gloucester and Salem are among the most interesting 
towns that we visit. We delivered a lecture in the Uni- 
tarian Church in the former place. We also visited 
Annisquam, Rockport, and Manchester. We missed very 
much our good, venerable friend Father Hough, as he was 
familiarly called in Gloucester. His house was always 
open to us, and we have spent many happy hours at his 
fireside. He always received us cordially, and contributed 
of his means for our support. But he has gone, and we can 
no more meet him on earth. We have, however, many 
warm friends in Gloucester. It would seem too invidious 
to mention their names. Their kindness can never be 
forgotten. 

From Gloucester we returned to Salem, making a short 
stay at Beverly, where we have some excellent friends, 
among whom we are proud to mention the Hon. Robert 
Rantoul, father of our lamented friend. He still resides 
there at an advanced age. We might mention, too, the Rev. 
Mr. Thayer, the Unitarian clergyman, who has aided us by 
taking our Magazine for many years, and whose Church is 
at our service. 
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In Salem we accomplished very much. A very deep 
interest was felt in our cause. All denominations readily 
assisted. ‘The Universalist clergyman, Rev. Mr. Ellis, who 
has always been interested in our cause, procured pecuniary 
aid by a collection in his Church. He will accept our 
thanks for his kindness, especially in behalf of the Maga- 
zine. ‘There was a strong wish expressed for an address in 
one or two of the Churches. The Jailer very kindly aided 
us in our course. We have seldom found any one more 
interested. We must also thank the Rev. Mr. Allen for 
opening his Church for our use: he belongs to the Congre- 
gational order. The Methodists will also accept our thanks 
for opening their Church. In short, we feel largely indebted 
to a large number of friends in Salem, especially among 
the ladies. We ought to add, that we were assisted by the 
Episcopalians. We must not forget, especially, the press: 
we have met with no place where the Editors were more 
friendly to our cause. 





TRIAL oF A MAN FOR MURDERING HIS WIFE: HER SUDDEN 
APPEARANCE IN THE CouRT-Room! — An examination took 
place, before Esquire Hessenmueller, of Michael Wyngert, for the 
murder of his wife. This prosecution was induced by the sudden 
disappearance of the woman, about six weeks since; and it was 
supposed, from the habitual ill-treatment to which she was sub- 
jected, that she had been murdered. No trace of her could be 
found; and the statement of the defendant confirmed the suspi- 
cion. The evidence had been heard; and, though it was circum- 
stantial, the probability of the murder was strongly sustained. 
At this juncture, — the court-room being densely crowded by 
excited spectators, — the woman alleged to have been murdered 
made her appearance, to the great surprise and satisfaction of all, 
and especially of the culprit on trial. The woman had abandoned 
her liege lord, and sought the asylum for the poor at the infirmary, 
where, sick and forlorn, she had received care and cure. She, of 
course, was totally ignorant of the charge of murder against her 
husband; and it was only by accident that the intelligence came 
to those who were cognizant of the trial; and she was sought out, 
and produced at the court, to the pleasant astonishment of all con- 
cerned. — Cleveland Plaindealer. 








THE CONVICT SHIP. 


BY T. K. HERVEY. 


MorN on the waters! and purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light. 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See, the tall vessel goes gallantly on! 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail; 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale ; 
The winds come around her in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along. 
See! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds ; 
And the sailor sings gayly aloft in the shrouds : 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth ere they part, 
Passing away like a dream of the heart. 
Who — as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high — 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below ? 


Night on the waves! and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky; 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light. 
Look to the waters! Asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain! 
Who — as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty — could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And that souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 

The deathbed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 
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"Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song. 
Gayly we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat and with canvas unfurled : 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes; 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs. 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on just to cover our tears; 
And the withering thoughts, which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 
Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o’er. 





REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


LecisLtators are slowly learning the great truth, that 
prevention is better than punishment,— better not only in 
a moral, but a pecuniary, point of view. State Reform 
Schools for both sexes are being erected now in several 
States of the Union. 

New Hampshire has done a noble work. ‘The Hon. 
James McKeen Williams, of Manchester, bequeathed 
$20,000 for the object. At the last session of the Legis- 
lature, there was an appropriation of $25,000 to complete 
the necessary buildings. The school is to be in Manchester. 
The corner-stone, we believe, was laid on the last day of 
the celebration of our National Independence. The plan 
is on the family idea, borrowed mainly from Wm. R. 
P. Lincoln, the superintendent of the Reform School in 
Maine. 

The following States have now Reform Schools: Mas- 
sachusetts, two,*— one for boys, and the other for girls ; 


* There is also a House of Reformation in Boston, established under an 
act passed in 1824. 
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New York, two;* Pennsylvania, two;t Ohio, one; Mary- 
land, one; Louisiana, one; Missouri, one; Illinois, one; 
Maine, one. Indiana is now erecting three. 

We find Reformatory Institutions for juvenile offenders 
becoming really a subject of governmental policy. 

Reform Schools are fast multiplying in Europe. Much 
is doing in France and Germany. There are fifteen or 
twenty in the former kingdom, twenty-two in Wurtemberg, 
nineteen in Prussia, three in Hanover, and three in the 
Duchy of Baden. There is one near Hamburg, of which 
Horace Mann gave a very graphic description; one at 
Meltray, in France; and one at Penschurst, in England. ¢ 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Provup Sumner! hear the mighty tumult swell 

Through all the land, — a nation’s shrieks and sobs, 

Uttered amid the choking, angry throbs 

Of her great heart, with mingling shouts that tell 

How potent was thy eloquence! Too well 

Thy scornful tongue denounced the murderous mobs 

That ravage Kansas, and the crime that robs 

Her soil of freedom ; but each blow that fell 

From the assassin’s club upon thy head 

Struck all the North. The awakened world resounds; 

And every precious drop thy veins have shed 

Hath gone to quicken, with its life, the bounds 

Of Freedom’s pulse. And Freedom’s cause was sped 

When Glory came, and crowned thy brow with wounds. 
Paul Creyton. 








* The House of Reformation in New York was incorporated March 29, 
1824. 

+t The House of Refuge in Philadelphia was incorporated March 28, 1826. 

¢ See a very excellent article on Reformatory Institutions, in the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ September, 1849, by John G, Whittier ; also ‘ The Edinburgh Review’ 
for October, 1854, and for April, 1855; and ‘ North-British Review’ for Fe- 
bruary, 1856. ‘Treatment of Criminal Children: Report of the Society for 
the Amendmen* of the Law.’ London: 1854. ‘Essays on Juvenile Delin- 
quency.’ Londen: 18654. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


BensaMiIn Frankiin was one of the most wonderful men 
of his time. His name stands among the few that will grow 
brighter and brighter with age. As a Philosopher, as a 
Statesman, and as a Mechanic, he stands almost unrivalled. 
As a practical man, he has never been excelled; as a 
Diplomatist, he did very much towards establishing univer- 
sal liberty on a permanent basis; as a philanthropist, his 
name is claimed by nearly every benevolent organization of 
the day. In his domestic relations, he was exceedingly 
genial. In fine, in turning over the historic page, we 
scarcely know where to place our hand on one who has 
filled so many various offices with more fidelity and zeal 
than Benjamin Franklin. 

With these views of this eminent man, we hailed the 
Inauguration of his Statue with great pleasure. To us it 
was indeed one of the most interesting days of our life. His 
name had long been associated in our mind with the his- 
tory of Boston,— our own native city, — and especially 
with the art of printing, which he adorned by. every noble 
quality, — an art with which we were connected in early 
life,* and which we followed for eleven years, up to our very 
entrance into the ministry. As the pageant passed our 
thronged streets, we watched the whole with the deepest 
interest, especially the venerable press which threw out to 
the multitude the sketches of his wonderful life. Then 
that loud shout that went up as the noble figure was 
unveiled, and the orator said, — 


‘And now behold him, by the magic power of native genius, 
once more restored to our sight! Behold him in the enjoyment 
of his cherished wish, — “revisiting his native town, and the 
grounds he used to frequent when a boy”’! Behold him re-appear- 
ing on the old Schoolhouse Green, which was the play-place of 
his early days, henceforth to fulfil in some degree, to the eye 
of every passer-by, the charming vision of the “* Fairy Queen,” — 


* We were entered as an apprentice in the office of Wells and Lilly, Bos- 
ton, at thirteen years of age; which, at our age, is forty years ago. 
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Benjamin Franklin. 


“ A spacious court they see, 
Both plain and pleasant to be walked in, 
Where them does meet a Franxu«n fair and free.” 


‘Behold him with the fur collar and linings which were the 
habitual badge of the master-printers of the olden times, and 
which many an ancient portrait exhibits as the chosen decorations 
of not a few of the old philosophers too, — Galileo, Copernicus, 
Kepler, — who held, like him, familiar commerce with the skies! 
Behold him with the scalloped pockets, and looped buttons, and 
long, Quaker-like vest and breeches, in which he stood arraigned 
and reviled before the council of one monarch, and in which he 
proudly signed the Treaty of Alliance with another! Behold him 
with the “ fine crab-tree walking stick” which he bequeathed to 
“his friend, and the friend of mankind, General Washington,” 


saying so justly, that, “if it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and 
would become it” !’ 


We have no time to enter into details. The life of such 
a man fills too large a space. It, in fact, extends over a large 
part of American history. We do rejoice that our city has 
at last awakened to’a sense of the duty it owed to one of 
its native citizens. The statue will remain, we trust, for 
ages, as a monument to the benevolence of our city, and as 


a befitting commemoration of one who must be acknow- 
ledged as one of the brightest ornaments of any age. 


ODE 
For the Inauguration of Franklin's Statue, Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1856. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Give welcome to his sculptured form ! 
Art’s splendid triumph here is won : 

Thus let him stand, in light and storm, 
Our sea-girt city’s greatest son. 


His lineage sprung from honest toil ; 
Swart Labor trained his youthful hand: 
High with the brave who freed our soil, 
Where first he breathed let Franx in stand. 


His genius stamped the press with power ; 
His glance the glowing future saw; 
His science curbed the fiery shower ; 
His wisdom stood with peace and law. 


The world his story long has shrined ; 
To fame his spotless deeds belong, — 
His homely truth, his ample mind, 
His Saxon hate of human wrong. 


Room for the gray-haired patriot sage ! 
For here his genial life began : 
Thus let him look, from age to age, 
And prompt new thought ennobling man. 
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KANSAS. 


In calling upon a gentleman for aid the other day, he 
replied, ‘I must do all for Kansas.’ On seeing our work, 
however, he gave the price of subscription. We commended 
the cause of suffering liberty in Kansas; and we were glad 
to find him so earnestly engaged in such a noble work. 
This incident led us to reflect that the Reform in which we 
are engaged is too often looked on as entirely distinct from 
all the great movements of the day. It is not only so with 
Kansas, but in reference to Slavery. A devoted Friend said, 
the other day, ‘I must do all for the Slave.’ He, however, 
promised to be a subscriber for the Magazine as long as it 
was published. With such views, we have felt that a more 
distinct statement of the connection of our cause with 
others should be made. Ina recent Lecture at Kingston, 
my companion and myself advertised this subject: The 
Prisoner and the Slave. 'The sufferings of both were por- 
trayed; and we closed by showing the connection. We 
may some time give a synopsis of that address. 

Our present article is more especially designed to show 
that Kansas and the prisoner are by no means so distinct 
as many suppose. ‘The prison is there used not so much 
for criminals as for martyrs. Families are ruthlessly torn 
from their homes; the friends of freedom are immured in 
dungeons. In looking forward to another age, the idea has 
often suggested itself, that the prison may again, as in past 
ages, become the abode of the noblest of men. There is 
now on the statute-book one of the most infamous laws 
ever enacted by any nation on the globe. It would bea 
disgrace to any despot. It is in the very teeth of Chris- 
tianity. It imposes six months’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of one thousand dollars, for harboring a fugitive slave. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the whole tenor of the 
gospel, which requires us to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to entertain the stranger. When we are at 
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work, then, in ameliorating the criminal code, or in improv- 
ing the prison, or in bettering the condition of the convict, 
we feel that we are laboring for the good as well as the 
vicious; so that liberty in Kansas, and the abolition of 
Slavery, and the Prison Reform, necessarily belong to- 
gether. 


We close with an extract from a very thrilling letter from 
Rev. Mr. Nute, which will be the best illustration of our 


statement. It was sent to Rev. Dr. Miles, Secretary of the 
Unitarian Association : — 


* LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sept. 11, 1856. 

‘Dear FrrenD,~— An account of our capture, and treatment 
for the first twenty-four hours, has probably been given you by 
those of the party who were bound East, and who were permitted 
to go down the river. 

‘After that time, we endured brutality that will hardly seem 
creditable to. those who live among civilized people. I think it 
will be difficult to find a parallel to this case in all the annals of 
civil war, taking all the circumstances into account, — the brutal 
murder of our brother; the heartless conduct toward the dis- 
tressed widow; the cool, open murder of the young man who 
attended us; the mockery of proclaiming us free to go to our 
friends, and the insulting and violent re-arrest on the levee, planned 
so as to leave the widow without any protection; our confinement 
in a close, crowded, filthy dungeon, after the tenth day of our 
imprisonment, when I was too ill to stand up, with other cruel 
deceits and bloodthirsty threats, so that on three occasions I had 
every reason to suppose that my last hour had come. 

‘And what is it all to the whole sum of outrage and brutality 
that has been inflicted on my distressed people, and all over this 
territory, during the past month? Let no one talk of the exagge- 
ration of these outrages any longer. No one can over-estimate 
the distress which has followed them. There is much of it that 
can never be made public, — the butcheries of men, of which there 
were no witnesses but God and the cowardly perpetrators; the 
sleepless terror of defenceless women and children, whose neigh- 
bors have been murdered, or driven from burning homes; and 
those yet more unhappy ones, whose husbands and fathers have 
gone out to be heard from no more, or the tidings of whose savage 
butchery has come to them. 

‘It is estimated that over sixty families have been turned out 
of home. Many of these have had their all destroyed or plun- 
dered. Of the number killed, we have as yet no definite estimate. 
Six persons with whom I was personally acquainted —and three 
of them intimate and dear friends — have been butchered. 

‘EK. NuTeE, jun. 





THE ENGRAVING OF COL. FREMONT PARDONING 
DON PICO. 


In the present number, we give a very spirited engraving of the present 
candidate for the presidency, in the act of showing clemency to a prisoner. 
It was a noble act, and one which justly entitles him to the commendation of 
all parties. With the great political movements of the day, we have no con- 
nection. Our work is of a purely moral character; and it will not be mate- 
rially affected by the success or defeat of any party. This act very properly 
brings Col. Fremont before us as a subject for our Magazine, especially as the 
present number contains a very able article by our friend, George E. Baker. 
We admire him for this act of mercy; and we have but little doubt, that, 
should the present struggle to place him in the presidential chair prove suc- 
cessful, he would still remain as the friend of the prisoner. 

‘ The following incident illustrates the conciliatory policy of Col. Fremont 
towards the Picos, which Col. Benton refers to, as well as the sagacity and 
judgment, to say nothing of the generosity, with which he discharged his 
duties as an officer during this critical period. 

‘One of the Picos, the brother of the Governor of California, had been 
dismissed by Fremont on parole, and was recaptured in the act of breaking 
it. He was heading an insurrection which might have proved fatal to the 
American army, and the American soldiers clamored for his head. Pico was 
brought before Fremont, identified, tried by a court-martial, and condemned 
to death. Through the whole examination, and the delivery of the sen- 
tence, he remained cool and composed, and received his last sentence with 
true Castilian dignity. TRe hour of twelve was fixed for iis execution. 
About an hour before, an unusual noise was heard without; and, before one 
had time to ascertain its cause, a company of ladies and children rushed into 
the room to which the Colonel had retired, threw themselves on their knees, 
and, with the eloquence which only such an emergency could inspire, begged 
that the husband and father might be spared. The stern officer, who was 
himself both a husband and a father, and whose thoughts were suddenly 
hurried back over the wilderness and the mountain to their distant homes 
in the East, was unprepared for this appeal, and surrendered to the impulses 
of humanity without resistance. Raising the broken-hearted mother, he 
exclaimed, but with choking utterance, “ He is pardoned!” He would have 
turned to escape the grateful blessings which were invoked upon his head, 
and from witnessing the tears of joy which followed the tears of despair from 
their now-delighted eyes; but they would not permit it. As the shortest 
and fittest way of closing the trying scene, Col. Fremont sent for the pri- 
soner to receive his pardon in the presence of his family. When Pico 
entered the room, the countenances of all present told him of his good for- 
tune; and, when it was confirmed by the word of the Colonel, he was for a 
moment speechless. He had borne misfortune and disgrace with firmness ; 
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but the news of his pardon was too much for him. Overcome with emotion, 
he flung himself upon the floor before Col. Fremont, clasped his knees con- 
vulsively, swore eternal fidelity to him and his, and begged the privilege of 
fighting and dying for him. From that day forth, Col. Fremont had no 
firmer friend than his former inveterate antagonist, Pico,’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GrorGE E. Baker. — To Mr. Baker we are largely indebted for many 
favors. He has labored with us for years. We again acknowledge our 
indebtedness to him for some valuable Reports on the prisons of New York. 
Mr. Baker is the Private Secretary of the Governor of New York; and no 
man is better fitted for that office. He is very conversant with Prison Dis- 
cipline in New York. We trust our readers will read his able article on 
Pardons, — a subject of great moment, and one very imperfectly understood. 
The document is the most able that has appeared for many years. Ata 
single glance, the reader is made acquainted with the number of pardons for 
the last eighty years, by each of the Governors of that great State. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Baker intends to send another article. We think 


a series of articles might be written on this prolific subject. 


JOURNEYS. — We regret that we are obliged to omit an account of our 
journeys to Lancaster, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. We shall give some 
account in our next. We feel grateful to the friends in all those places, 


REMOVAL. — Our office has been removed directly opposite to our old 
stand. We have placed all our writing and other business connected with 
the office in the hands of Mr. Maurice Cotton, 120, Washington Street. 
Mr. Cotton has long been known as a publisher. He is deeply interested 


in our labors; and we are satisfied that our friends will be pleased with the 
arrangement. 


BINDING. — We regret that the binding of our work has necessarily been 
delayed. We have usually given in the binding to our patrons, especially 
when they continued their patronage. We hope before long to make all 
right. The binder has frequently disappointed us. We may add, as an 
inducement to subscribe, that we will give a bound volume at the end of the 
year. We never bind the old numbers: we give an entire new volume. 


Our SEPTEMBER NuMBER. — We have seldom issued a number that has 
been so well received as the number for September. As that commenced 
the volume, we have had quite a number of additional names to place on 
our list. The articles by Whittier the poet and by Rev. Starr King have 
been much admired. The frontispiece, representing the Prisoner’s Friend, 
was the finest engraving we have ever placed in the work. We trust seve- 
ral will give us their names. We want more to make the work valuable. 
It only needs a little more encouragement. 
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Receipts and Donations. 


$2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 


2.00, Sept. 


2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
1.00, Mar. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 


2.00, Sept. 


2.00, Mar. 


2.00, Sept. 


2.00, Mar. 


2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 


ATIONS. 


James Black, Danversport, 

Rev. Robert Rogers, Gloucester, 

8. Brown, 

John Webber, 

Catharine Donnison, Cambridge, 

Henry Wilder, Lancaster, 

Mary Barnes, 8 

C. L. Wilder, 99 

George Stratton, ,, 

G. W. Howe, on 

Antony Lane, os 

Capt. 8. Fisher, ,, 

A. E. Bigelow, Clinton, 

C. L. Swan, 

Abel Wright, Quincy, 

Deac. Brigham, ,, 

Willard Wood, Plymouth, 

Mrs. James Bartlett, 

A Lady, 

Southworth Barnes, 

Friends, Kingston, 

Collection, ,, 

Jane Seaver, ,, 

G. B. Weston, Duxbury, 

John Holmes, -° 

Collection in Universalist Church, 
Abington, 

W. B. Willey, Abington, 

Anna S. Rodman, Dedham, 

Frederick Nickerson, Boston, 

George Everson, ” 
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1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
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1857. 
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$1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1,00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
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PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 
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To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
Hon. Edward Everett . 
Hon. Nathan Appleton . 
A. W. Thaxter, jun. . 
Robert Waterston . 

G. H. Shaw * 
Frederic Tudor . 


Boston. ) Hon. Charles Sumner 
~ W. W. Seaton. . 
9” | Joshua Giddings . 
- | James Walker. . 
” _ J.E. Worcester . 


. Washington. 
a Prof. C. C, Felton. : 
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- | Rev. William Newell 
George H. Kuhn 99 Rev. Charles Lowell . 
Franklin Haven ee | Mrs. L. Waterhouse . 
N. 1. Bowditch . ar rs | Catharine Dennison . 
Gov W. Lyman Ta ee ” H. W. Longfellow . 

jah Quincy. . . . a Harriet B. Stowe. . 
Nathaniel Thayer . os | Prof. Edwards A. Park . 
Daniel Denny. . ... . % | Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter . 
Jonathan Phillips ... . - | George Griswold . . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas . Philadelphia. Peter Cooper . . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. R. C. Goodhue 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. | JohnJay . . > ite “« 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . * | Prof. T. C. Upham - Brunswick, Me. 


Andover. 
New York. 
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All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the * Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
120, Washington Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 





WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN & HOUSE-FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Established 1825. 
The Pioneer of all similar Establishments in the Country. 





In addition to his extensive assortment of Kircnen WAreEs and HovusE-FURNISHING 
Goons, he is Inventor and Manufacturer of the following articles: — 


Patent Ventilated Rethneretoe 5 ;_ Do. Coffee-Filter; Do. roiler, or 
Uprigh t Gridizon t “ roe ettle; Do. Towei-Stand; Do. 
oating Water Bai Warm Footstool ; Do, Han 
Shower-Bath ; Do. Waifle-Iron ; ; Do. House-Lan-« 
tern ; Trian Pe. Clothes-Frames; Bathing- 

Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting, *or Sitz 
Baths, three sizes; Foot- aths ; 

Slop-Jars, &e. &e. 


The above-named are manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
83 and 85, Cornhill, and 6 and §, Brattle St., 


where all on the eve of Housekeeping will find it for their advantage to call. Goods 
sent by my own teams ten miles from the city, without charge. Catalogues descrip- 
tive of the above, and containing a list of all articles required in a family outfit, sent 
by mail when requested. 
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A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. . 
CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND. PROPRIETOR, — > 


120, Washington Street, Boston. 
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A new volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in the Old 
and New World, have given the editor facilities possessed by few persons 
in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work: — 





I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 

II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
III. Reviews of valualile Works cn different Moral Topics. 
1V. List of New Publications. 

V. Publie Education. 

VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 

VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
Vill. A Record of the various Reforms. 


It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. - 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 
Causes and Remedies of Crime. Such a work having now been ‘started, it 
remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced, eight years since, with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 36 pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. ‘The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 
and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscribers, a copy of the * Titles of Christ’ ($1.00) ; for one sub- 
scriber, a copy of the * Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or * Voices from Prison’ (50 cts.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Or we will send almost any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 
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Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one sent for any distance in the United States: 
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